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Appeal to the Churches 


EARTBREAK IS THE PORTION of humanity today. Hordes of uncared- 
H for little children drift across Europe and Asia. Homeless wanderers, 
broken families robbed of every earthly possession, still struggle blindly 
to find some ray ofhope. . . . {/It is human greed and human ignorance which 
keep the larder bare for hundreds of millions. The fellowship of starvation can 
but prepare the way for anarchy and desolation more terrible than war itself. 
When countless homes are blasted and destroyed, then bitterness eats corrosively 
at the protective walls of brotherhood. In the spiritual vacuum left by war fresh 
wars of hate boil up to engulf new victims. Thus hope becomes as deep a need as 
bread. {The rebuilding of life and hope in Europe and Asia, and Africa calls not 
alone for material gifts of food and clothes and for the physical reconstruction of 
church institutions. It awaits as well such resurgence of the life of the spirit as 
will cause the churches to bring to bear upon the problems and issues of our time 
the penetrating insights of the Christian gospel. To help bring this to pass is to 
share in Christian reconstruction. {/To a bruised and beaten world the church 
must show Christ’s mercy and his love. We cannot be the means of shortening 
his arm when the cure of human ills awaits the healing of his touch. Every branch 
of the Christian church must call its members to faith and sacrifice. We must 
lay open our inmost hearts to the accents of Christ’s words—‘‘Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto these least, ye have done it unto me.” 4{/Shall Christ g0 unfed and un- 
heeded in the bleakness of unbridled fear and need? What is that in thy hand? 
GIVE, O Church of Christ!—Action of the Federal Council of Churches in its Report on 
Foreign Relief, at the recent Columbus, Ohio, meeting. 
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Letters to the Editors 





Fraternities Able to Work Out Their Problems 





Kappa Sigmas Heard From 


To the Editors: 

Your study of college fraternities was 
both timely and well presented (March 4). 
The arguments for and against the fra- 
ternity system were, in most cases, well 
founded. As one interested in the fra- 
ternity in our church-supported schools 
throughout the South, I cannot let some 
of the arguments presented against the 
system go unanswered. 

First, I would like to see your poll ex- 
tended to include men of all ages. It Its 
to be expected that men should lose their 
enthusiasm for any such social organi- 
zation after twenty or thirty years if 
they don’t maintain contact with it, Other 
social outlets are bound to replace their 
former interests. 

Secondly, I cannot find anything in the 
fraternity system that is any more “un- 
democratic” than church denominations, 
medical societies or American Legion 
posts. It is a fundamental right and de- 
sire for men to join together for mutual 
interests and benefits. It is also a fun- 
damental principle that certain of these 
groups should have requirements which 
insure that the organization will continue 
to represent the interests it was origi- 
nally founded for. Is “Who’s Who in 
America” undemocratic? Are medical 
schools or Civil Service Boards undemo- 
cratic because they have certain minimum 
requirements? If there are faults in any 
of these institutions it is not due to their 
existence per se, but to the improper con- 
duct of their affairs. If the affairs of any 
such organizations are faulty in any way, 
I believe the solution lies in their cor- 
rection rather than the abolition of the 
institution concerned. As far as frater- 
nities are concerned I believe that they 
ean work out their own problems if the 
alumni will cooperate in the effort. If 
fraternities are abolished other, more ex- 
clusive, secret clubs will take their place 
and the problem will remain unsolved. 

My own fraternity claims among its 
alumni such men as T. K. Young and E, 
T. Thompson, I believe that men lke 
these influenced, for the better, the lives 
of many boys through their close asso- 
ciation in the fraternity and that they can 
still be an influence for good in the fra- 
ternity today. 

E. R. TRICE. 
Richmond. 


Greatly Exaggerated 


To the Editors: 

I have read with some astonishment in 
THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK of 
March 4 under Ministerial Mention that I 
have resigned my position with the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, effective March 1. 

This is news to me. T have not 
resigned and have no present intention 
of withdrawing from my work. 

GEORGE LANG. 
University, Ala. 


@ EDITORS’ NOTE—We are extremely 
sorry that this error has occurred. Dr. 
Lang’s name and the prospective change 
were given us along with several other 
ministerial changes, all the rest of which 
were correct. A mistake like this makes 
us very humble. We are delighted to find 
that Dr. Lang’s prospective resignation, 
like the premature report of Mark Twain's 
death, ix “grently exaggerated.” 


Bigot’s Truth 
To the Editors: 

In reply to Correspondent Seddon, let 
me make only two remarks. One is that 
the unquestionable bigotry of the Roman 
Catholic church ought not to blind us to 
whatever good there is in its doctrine 
and practice. To ignore the truth in 
a bigot’s ideas is to be guilty of 
bigotry ourselves. I am still convinced 
that the attitude toward marriage ex- 
pressed in the quotations on which I com- 
mented would help Protestant marriages 
also to be permanent. The other remark 
is that I was not writing for Roman 
Catholic readers. If Protestants refrained 
from writing about marriage merely be- 
cause of the unjust attitude which Catho- 
lics (of the kind Mr. Seddon describes) 
have toward our marriages, then none of 
us could even preach a sermon on the sub- 
ject. 

K. J. FOREMAN. 
Davidson, N. C. 


Right vs. Rights 
To the Editors 

Why not give in print the name and 
address of “A Presbyterian Elder’ whose 
editorial you give so fully from The 
United Presbyterian (Church), Pittsburgh, 
on “Labor's Rights” (merely legally jus- 
tified) “to organize, to strike, to picket, 
to a mutual understanding’? 

So much is made of “man’s rights” to- 
day and so little of God’s righteousness. 
Yours for the Right. 

Cc. O'N, MARTINDALE. 
Baton Rouge, La. 


Dr. Martindale has not read the arti- 
cle in question aright. It was an edi- 
torial from the United Presbyterian paper 
for which the editors themselves were re- 
sponsible. The Presbyterian elder, John 
Ramsey, was named in the editorial. An 
asterisk beside his name referred to a 
note which explained that he is a Presby- 
terlan elder. He lives in Columbus, Ohio. 


LATER 
To the Editors: 

Thank you for your kind response. 

It is a live topic and merits much more 
exploration and thinking than is ordi- 
narily given. The suggestions (in the re- 
printed editorial) are very good. We just 
wish the wise men on both sides—capi- 
tal-management and labor-unionism 
would determine to put their heads and 
hearts and consciences and wills side by 
side, and, for the sake of their country 
and the onlooking world as well as their 
mutual interest and the public benefit, 
stop fussing and fuming and getting no- 
where, while breeding discord and losing 
large sums of money, and causing no end 
of expense and unrest and deprivation to 
the nation, and inconvenience and real 
detriment to the public welfare. 

“Big Business” and “Productive Labor” 
would be carried on in a vastly improved 
manner if there were more real Chris- 
tianity in the lives of employers and em- 
ployees. Too many on both sides are de- 
termined to have their own will and way 
at any cost to the other side, and, worst 
ofall, regardless of what may be God’s will 
and way. We say this with all due defer- 
ence to the rights of labor and capital: 
You need to know and to apply the ever- 
lasting principles enunciated by the Lord 
Jesus Christ in the Sermon on the Mount 
(Matt. 5-7), somewhat after the manner 
of Dr. E. Stanley Jones in his great book, 
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“The Christ of the Mount”—a remarkably 
clear and faithful-to-the-Word-of-God ex- 
position of essential truth translated into 
actual life relationships as guided by the 
Holy Spirit; and facing the difficult and 
disturbing conditions of present-day life. 
We know nothing better. 


CHAS. O’N. MARTINDALE, 
Baton Rouge. 


Says Pastors Don’t Know How 


To the Editors: 

I wish to express my hearty approval 
of the sentiments expressed by the Rev. 
Allen Holley in his “Challenge to the 
Church in 1946” (Jan. 28). 

A Presbyterian minister once told me 
that he “didn’t worry much about the un- 
saved.” How many of our ministers and 
members are in the same state of mind? 
It is strange that our church talks so 
much about evangelism and yet seems to 
have so little idea of how to do evangelis- 
tic work. 

I am judging by the efforts I have ob- 
served by pastors sent to do evangelistic 
work. They didn't know how. The Bible 
says, ‘He gave some evangelists and 
some pastors,” but our chureh is con- 
stantly trying to make pastors do the 
work of evangelists. We haven't enough 
evangelists, 


(Name Withheld by Request). 


How They Do It In Scotland 


To the Editors: 

Glasgow, as everyone knows, is the big 
Mmdustrial city of Scotland, and Scotland, 
as everyone also knows, is the home and 
center of Presbyterianism in the British 
Empire. That the Presbyterian leaders of 
Glasgow have inaugurated three note- 
worthy projects of interdenominational 
activity is clear evidence that ancient 
Scotish conservatism has been reborn. 

The first of these noteworthy move- 
ments has been to take over a large res- 
taurant in the heart of the city for every 
Sunday evening, and thus offer to the 
swarming thousands of the city’s young 
people a hearty welcome, good food at 
reasonable prices, an excellent program 
of music, and a short religious service at 
the closing hour. The staff is composed 
of voluntary church workers. 

Every Sunday evening since it was 
opened the “Open Door” has been crowded 
to capacity. It is obviously meeting a 
real need. 

The second effort, headed by the Glas- 
gow University Faculty, is to hold “Chris- 
tian Front” meetings in different parts of 
the city. These are interdenominational 
meetings in which church leaders explain 
just what the church stands for in mod- 
ern life, and how Christian workers of 
every faith may unite to transform a com- 
munity. 

These meetings have awakened wide in- 
terest and will soon be started in many 
other cities. 

The third movement, inaugurated by 
Glasgow Presbytery, is still more novel 
and progressive. It is a four-point reso- 
lution passed by the presbytery with ref- 
erence to municipal elections, exhorting 


every elector to cast his vote “as a solemn ° 


responsibility in the eyes of God”; that 
to cast such a vote is a Christian duty. 
All voters were urged “to put the high- 
est good of the community” before per- 
sonal interests or allegiance to any po- 
litical party. 

Surely these lines of political Christian 
effort will mean much for Christian citi- 
zenship in Scotland and can be most 
profitably imitated in America. 

HENRY LOUIS SMITH. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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Poll on Reunion 


EARLY RETURNS SHOW 71% FAVORING UNITING OF 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES 


Returns on the posteard poll on Presbyterian (US-USA) reunion 
from across the church are coming to the desks of the editors of this 
paper. Sent out to all ministers in the Assembly, to the students in the 
four seminaries, and to hundreds of elders, the ecards which are being 
returned indicate a prompt and lively interest in the subject. 

It is to be understood this poll has to do only with the general 
question of the reunion of the two churches. It is not in terms of any 
plan of reunion, such as the one now being worked out by the two de- 
nominations. Therefore, it must be remembered that the results of 
such a poll would be modified in one way or another in the face of an 
actual plan—as to whether or not it is acceptable; meeting objections 
in the minds of those opposed to reunion or raising difficulties in the 
minds of those who favor the step. 

Results of the poll will be given in these columns from week to 
week, showing changes which may occur in ,a synod’s standing. First 
tabulation of the votes reveals the following answers to the three ques- 
tions: 


1.—I favor reunion of these two churches as soon as practicable. 


2.—I favor reunion of these churches, but not while there is any 
considerable protesting minority. 


3.—I oppose reunion of these two churches. 











SYNODS 1 2 3 
I co eecets owes 29% 48% 33% 
I a cya as a pe: dc eb tel 48 30 22 
iii nas khan eeaKnee 17 19 4 
i dG a gd 12 45 43 
North Carolina ............ 39 32 29 
South Carolina ............ 14 32 54 
ik is sain! one sad 41 35 24 
Seminary Students ........ 49 29 22 

|) ae 39 32 29 
Southern Churchmen Ask The resolution also called on all 





End of Discrimination 

Richmond, Va., (RNS)—The Fellow- 
ship of Southern Churchmen, an inter- 
denominational, interracial group, has 
ealled on churches of all creeds to 
“break down those customs and mores 
which perpetuate hostility and invite 
conflict.” 

A meeting of the Fellowship here 
attended by whites and Negroes from 16 
Southern States adopted a _ resolution 
against the ‘present and prevalent sep- 
aration of and discrimination against 
people on the basis of color, race and 
social status.’ . 

It challenged churches, synagogues 
and cathedrals to “join us in combatting 
the evil designs of the vendors of hate 
and distrust who would set man against 
man, playing upon his pride, his pre- 
tensions to power, his economic in- 
security, his political fears and his reli- 
gious sectarianism.” 


“people of goodwill’ to seek the defeat 
of ‘‘any legislative measure such as the 
May-Johnson Bill, which intends to 
controls and exploit atomic energy for 
destructive purposes, and to support 
those measures, such as the McMahon 
bill, which intends to make possible the 
constructive employment of nuclear fis- 
sion.” 





E. R. Kellersberger, M. D., also an 
ordained minister, former Southern 
Presbyterian missionary to Africa, now 
general secretary of the American Mis- 
sion to Lepers, is on an extended visit to 
leper colonies in South America, Africa 
and Europe. Accompanied by his wife, 
the former Julia Luke Skinner, he 
plans to be away until next October 
1, attending the International Health 
Committee meetings in Paris and the 
International Congress of Leprologists 
in London on his way home. 


Mrs. Grafton Named 
Acting President of 
Mary Baldwin College 


Dr. Jarman Retires From Post 
On Account of Long Illness 


Dean Martha Stackhouse (Mrs. 
Thomas H.) Grafton has been named 
acting president of Mary Baldwin Col- 
lege, Staunton, Va., by the board of 
trustees. This announcement was made 
along with that of the resignation of 
President L. Wilson Jarman, now in 
Winter Park, Fla., resuperating from a 
long and severe illmess. _ 

Mrs. Grafton has been associated 
with Mary Baldwin since 1930, shortly 
after her graduation from Agnes Scott 
College. She has been assistant dean, 
dean of instruction and more lately dean 
of the college. 


Southern Catholics in Biloxi 
Meeting Review Social Legislation 


Biloxi, Miss., (RNS)—The annual 
meeting of the Catholic Committee of 
the South here was devoted almost en- 
tirely to a review of pending and pro- 
posed social measures in the national 
and state legislature. 

The meeting went on record in favor 
of early enactment of the mandatory 
version of the full employment bill by 
Congress and called for continued strict 
price and rent controls. The committee 
approved the 65-cent per hour minimum 
wage bill and endorsed the President 
for his ‘‘aggressive’ interest in a na- 
tional program for adequate housing. 

Thomas O’Connell, priest of Rich- 
mond, Va., chairman of the committee, 
announced that an executive session had 
“expressed itself in complete accord with 
the principle of non-discrimination on 
religious or racial grounds in employ- 
ment and educational opportunity.” 


Greer Johnson Is New 
Montreat Business Manager 


Recent information from Montreat 
reports the resignation of John H. 
Robertson, former business manager of 
the Mountain Retreat Association, and 
the election of P. Greer Johnson. 

Mr, Johnson, according to the an- 
nouncement of President R. C. Ander- 
son, Montreat head, will supervise the 
renting, sale, repairing and building of 
cottages and also the sale and purchase 
of lots, in addition to other services re- 
quired by his office. 
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It Can Happen Here 


By JOHN M. BLAIR* 


T IS MY CUSTOM to drop in rather frequently to our 
men’s Bible class on Sunday mornings. Usually my 
heart is warmed by the fellowship and by a stirring mes- 

sage from a good teacher. 

But I have not yet recovered from the shock of what I 
heard last Sunday. A substitute teacher was officiating, one 
concerning whom I had been told, ‘“‘He is very popular 
with the men.’”’ And to my consternation he was! 

But what was his message?—about the cleverest anti- 
Jewish lecture one could imagine! It was not a tirade 
against the Jews, which would have been far less effective 
as a means of fostering race prejudice, but a satire. The 
speaker used subtle irony, he used amusing anecdotes,—all 
calculated to support his thesis that the Jew has always 
been a problem and always will be, that he has not changed 
down through the centuries, that he is smart but unrelia- 
ble, never to be trusted, etc. For Biblical support of his 
thesis, he quoted from Deuteronomy where the ancient 
Jews were forbidden to eat the flesh of an animal ‘which 
dieth of itself,’’ but might sell it to a “foreigner.” 

I could not help wondering what the speaker’s ances- 
tors and mine were doing away back in those ancient times, 
but his point was, ‘“‘That’s the Jew for you, he hasn't 
changed, he will still take every advantage.”’ In closing, 
his “constructive suggestion’’ was that Madagascar be es- 
tablished as a national home for the Jews (Palestine being 
too small) and that they all be sent there and allowed to 
outsmart one another to their heart’s content! 

And the men liked it! That ‘shocked me more than the 








*For obvious reasons the correct name of the author of 
this article is not being used. 


speakef’s words. They laughed at the stories. They were 
obviously quite pleased with the teacher and in general 
accord with his thesis. 

But the class president made one mistake—he called 
upon me to offer the closing prayer. I saw my opportunity 
and I felt the Holy Spirit’s presence as I found courage to 
meet it. As best I can recall, this is the prayer which came 
to my lips: 

“Father of all men and lover of all, we thank thee for 
Jesus Christ our Savior who taught the brotherhood of 
all mankind and through whom we may find grace to love 
even the unloved and the unlovely. If the race from which 
he came is still a problem, help us to meet that problem 
in his spirit and to treat all thy children in such a way 
that we shall help to build the kind of world for which 
he lived and which he died to make possible. In his name 
and for his sake, Amen.” 

I did not speak to the teacher afterward, because I did 
not know how to ‘‘thank”’ him for his lesson, but as I shook 
hands with several men at the door, one said very quietly, 
“IT want to thank you for that prayer—it was a real cli- 
max.’’ Also at the conclusion of the morning church serv- 
ice the ‘‘visiting teacher’’ went out of his way to speak to 
me and was unusually cordial. No doubt Tennyson was 
right: 


“More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of ... .” 


At any rate, while I still blush for shame as I remember 
that ‘“‘Bible lesson’’ taught in my church, I am grateful that 
I was asked to offer the closing prayer. I wonder if I should 
do more, and if so, what and when? 


Message to the World Council of Churches 


From the Provisional 


HE PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE of the World Coun- 
T cil of Churches assembled at Geneva for its first meet- 

ing after the World War, sends forth the following 
message: 

The world today stands between life and death. 
hopes of a better world have not been fulfilled. Millions 
are enduring intolerable suffering. The nations seem im- 
potent to deal with the crucial problems of international 
order. A heavy burden weighs upon all mankind. 

We face this crisis as Christians, whose own consciences 
are gravely disturbed. Yet God in his mercy has committed 
to us the ministry of his Word, and that Word we are 
bound to declare. Men are going the way of death because 
they disobey God’s Will. All renewal depends upon re- 
pentance, upon turning from our own way to God's way. 
He is calling men to a supreme decision. ‘I have set be- 
fore you life and death: therefore, choose life.”’ 

War is the result of human self-will and of men’s tragic 
inability to find the true solution of their conflicts. We 
pray God that the United Nations will choose the way of 
life and save future generations from the scourge of war. 
But the time is short. Man’s triumph in the release of 
atomic energy threatens his destruction. Unless men’s 
whole outlook is changed, our civilization will perish. 

An illusory peace is little better than war. No peace 
can be lasting unless it is built on true spiritual founda- 
tions. We appeal to all men of goodwill and all who be- 
lieve in spiritual values and forces to work together for an 
order of justice and humanity. 

All nations are under the judgment of God. Those that 
have been defeated are suffering a fearful retribution. But 
the springs of their recovery are within; and if they turn 


Men’s 


Committee Meeting in Geneva, Switzerland, February 21-23 


to God and heed the voices of those among them, who, even 
in the darkest days, withstood the forces of evil, they can 


yet take their proper place in a world community. The 
victorious nations have also suffered greatly, but their 
victory brings with it a new responsiblity to God. They 


should combine justice with mercy. To seek vengeance 
against their former enemies by depriving them of the ne- 
cessities of life, or by mass expulsion of their populations, 
or in any other manner, can only bring fresh disaster. 
There must be a new beginning in the relationships of all 
nations. The nation has its own place in God’s purpose for 
mankind, but national egotism is a sin against the Creator 
of all peoples, great and small alike. No nation can fulfill 
God's purpose for itself which fails to answer his call for 
full cooperation and fellowship with other nations as mem- 
bers of one family. There is a mutual inter-dependence 
between social order and international order. 


We therefore appeal especially to the Government of the 
Five Great Powers to rise to their responsibilities to the 
world. It was by the union of their forces that they won 
victory in the war. We ask them to unite their whole 
strength in a common purpose now for the establishment 
of justice, for the relief of hunger, and for the develop- 
ment of a world community of free peoples. Unless they 
turn from their old ways of reliance upon mere might 
and own their subjection to God’s law of righteousness 
and love, they pursue the way of disaster and death. “I 
have set before you life and death; therefore choose life.” 


A special duty is laid upon the churches to help the 
nations to choose the way of life. Christians are called 
to be the salt of the earth and the light of the world. 
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To them is given the ministry of reconciliation. It is their 
responsibility to bear witness by word and deed that the 
law of God finds its fulfilment in the love of Christ. We 
call upon all followers of Christ to do whatever they can 
to help those who are enduring the terrible need and suf- 
fering of the present day, and to strive after a better order 
in which the rights of man will be fully recognized and 
protected. We trust that those churches which are stronger 
will continue to aid the churches in the liberated and suf- 
fering countries, and that all will increasingly support the 
world mission of the church. We earnestly urge that all 
will pray without ceasing for forgiveness, for unity, and for 
real human brotherhood. 

We ourselves give thanks to God for our ecumenical 
fellowship in Christ. Through the years of war that fellow- 
ship has been broadened and deepened, and by God’s grace 
we have discovered anew that he strengthens us in the uni- 
versal fellowship of his holy church. We rejoice that we 
have been able to come together again after the trials of 
these years, and have found our hearts knit together in 
Christian love. We testify that in this first meeting after 
the war we have met and worked together as one brother- 
hood in a spiritual unity in Christ which has transcended 
our differences. For this experience our hearts are glad 
and thankful, and in it we see a sign of hope for all man- 
kind. In this God hath made known to us the mystery of 
his will, that in the dispensation of the fulness of times 
he might gather together in one all things in Christ. He 
is our peace. In him is the life of mankind. 

“T have set before you life and death: therefore choose 
life.”’ 


RESOLUTIONS 


The following resolutions were adopted by the provi- 
sional committee of the World Council of Churches: 


Regarding the Distress in Europe and Asia 


1. The provisional committee of the World Council of 
Churches viewing the desperate situation of millions of 
refugees and displaced persons, who lack homes, food, 
fuel and wage-earning employment, places on record its 
profound concern for the suffering peoples, and its earnest 
desire that every possible step be taken by inter-govern- 
mental, governmental and voluntary agencies to mitigate 
the present distress, and to promote the re-settlement and 
rehabilitation of uprooted populations without discrimina- 
tion. 

2. The committee notes with gratitude the action by cer- 
tain Governments, notably those of the United States and 
Britain, to limit supplies of foodstuffs to their own citizens 
so as to assure to the fullest extent the sharing of food 
with Continental Europe and Asia. 

3. The committee earnestly requests the special commit- 
tee appointed by the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions to make provision for the carrying forward and ex- 
tension of the tasks of relief and rehabilitation in Europe 
when the activities of UNRRA come to a close at the end 
of this year, and in particular to direct attention to the 
import of seedcorn, fertilizers, livestock and agricultural 
implements so that adequate preparation can be made for 
future harvests. 

4. The committee requests the churches associated with 
the World Council of Churches, in furtherance of the es- 
sential Christian responsibility of caring for those who suf- 
fer through the present distress, to maintain and extend 
to the utmost of their ability ministries of material and 
spiritual. gelief to the suffering populations in Europe and 
in Asia. 


Regarding Transfers of Populations 


Whereas the Potsdam Conference agreed that any trans- 
fers of populations should be effected in an orderly and 
humane manner; and 


Whereas that conference recognized that the influx of a 
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THE SOCIETY OF UNPURCHASABLE MEN 


HE CHURCH SHOULD BE in its own life, not a 

kindly reproach, but an authoritative denuncia- 

tion of the compromises and cruelties of our mas- 
sive national self-righteousness, of the hideous indis- 
criminacy of our own methods of warfare, of the abys- 
mal wickedness of revenge among nations, of punish- 
ment inflicted on the wrong generation, of seeking se- 
curity through the death of an ex-enemy nation, of the 
lingering brutalities of maintaining racial dominance at 
home and abroad through racial degradation, of the 
radical sin of failure to love one’s neighbor across group 
boundaries. The church is ‘“‘good,’’ but what it has still 
to do for human morality is to touch moral necessity, 
far below the level of sagacity; it needs the courage of 
its own function. And it is for the man in the 
street to demand that the church do its duty. Its tax 
immunities are legitimate, provided it does what no 
other institution can do: if it fails they are not legiti- 


mate. But without that function, secular society loses 
one essential for its survival. For it is only religion 
which . . can create the unpurchasable man. And it 


is only the man unpurchasable by any society that can 
create a sound society. And the society of unpur- 
chasable men, with a moral anchor outside their own 
national life, is the only society that can beget world 
unity.—W. E. HOCKING in the Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature. 











larger number of Germans into Germany would increase the 
burden already resting on the authorities in that country, 
considered that an examination of the problem should be 
made with special regard to the equitable distribution of 
these Germans among the several zones of occupation, and 
instructed that an estimate be made of the time and rate 
at which transfers could be carried out, having regard to 
the existing situation in Germany; and 

Whereas the conference requested that further expul- 
sions be suspended pending this examination; and 

Whereas these proposals of the Potsdam Conference 
have not been carried out, but, on the contrary, the trans- 
fers of populations have brought great hardship, distress 
and suffering to millions of persons including large num- 
bers of women and children, and have resulted in disease 
and death for an appalling proportion of them; and 

Where as this situation is an offence to the Christian 
conscience and has aroused the concern which Christian 
churches must feel for suffering humanity; 

Therefore, the provisional committee of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches while recognizing that some effort has re- 
cently been made to observe the conditions laid down in 
the Portsdam agreement, nevertheless urges the Allied Gov- 
ernments and the United Nations Organization to take im- 
mediate steps to assure— 

(1) That adequate provision be made for the relief of 
those who have already been transferred and are in great 
need and distress; 

(2) that any further transfers be carried out in accord- 
ance with the Potsdam proposals, in an orderly and humane 
manner, and in particular, that proper means of transport, 
personal protection and adequate supplies of food en route 
be provided, and suitable arrangements made in advance 
for the reception of the deportees at their destinations; and 

(3) that the United Nations Organization make provi- 
sion for the oversight of the appropriate settlement of all 
transferred populations in their new home. 

Furthermore, whereas the policies of the Allied Powers 
sharing in the occupation of Germany, while confused and 
inconsistent, are today clearly directed towards such an 
extreme limitation of German industry and export as can- 
not be enforced except by long military occupation. 
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The provisional committee of the World Council of 
Churches is persuaded that this policy, aggravated as it 
is by the compulsory transfer of large numbers of people 
from other countries into a smaller Germany, ought to be 
re-examined, lest by condemning millions of Germans either 
to be fed by charity for an indefinite period or to die from 
starvation until the population fits the new frontiers, it 
brings ruin, not only upon Germany, but on Europe. 

The provisional committee of the World Council of 
Churches further urges upon the Allied Governments and 
the United Nations Organization to declare and implement 
the long-established right of asylum for political refugees 
who have been guilty of no crime, and to ensure that they 
be not forcibly repatriated against their will. 


On Anti-semitism and the Jewish Situation 


The provisional committee of the World Council of 
Churches records its deep sense of horror at the unprece- 
dented tragedy which has befallen the Jewish people in 
consequence of the Nazi attempt to exterminate European 
Jewry, and its heartfelt sympathy with the survivors of 
this tragedy and their fellow-Jews throughout the world. 

The committee recognizes with thankfulness the faithful 
witness of many Christians, who, at great peril to them- 
selves, made their protest against Anti-semitism and gave 
shelter to its victims. It also acknowledges with penitence 
the failure of the churches to overcome, in the spirit of 
Christ, those human relationships which have 
created and now contribute to this evil which threatens 
both Jewish and Christian communities. 

The committee therefore urgently calls upon Christians 
throughout the world to combat this evil by all the means 
within their power and especially in the following ways: 


factors in 
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(a) by testifying against the principles and practices 
of Anti-semitism as a denial of the spirit and teaching of 
our Lord; 

(b) by ministering wherever possible to the needs of 
those who still suffer the consequences of Anti-semitism 
discrimination or persecution; 

(c) by giving their support to efforts to find acceptable 
homes for Jews who have been displaced or who can no 
longer remain where they are; 

(d) by cooperating with Jews in reciprocal attempts to 
remove causes of friction in personal and community re- 
lationships; 

(e) by promoting understanding and goodwill between 
Christians and Jews so that they may bear a common wit- 
ness to the obligations of neighborliness to all men, and 
to the claims of righteousness, truth and love as the foun- 
dations of a well-ordered human society. 


On Christians of Hebrew Ancestry 


The provisional committee of the World Council of 
Churches affirms that for all Christians who have Jewish 
antecedents the Church of Christ should be as truly a home 
as for all other Christians, and that they should be equally 
assured of a full share in the rights and duties pertaining 
to the fellowship and service of the church. In times of 
persecution or privation Christians of Hebrew ancestry 
should be assured that the church will always be a refuge 
for them whether in their own fatherland or in another 
country or in migration to a new home, and that her min- 
istries of both material and spiritual relief be exercised on 
their behalf. This affirmation is based on the teaching and 
message of Holy Scriptures that the church in her essential 
nature is a universal society, united in her one Lord. 


Kagawa’s Wartime Stand 


By RICHARD T. BAKER | 


Second of two articles on Toyohiko Kagawa, 
Japan’s No. 1 Protestant leader. 


N AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT who reached Ka- 
A gawa shortly after the occupation began asked him, 

“Are you glad Japan was defeated?” He 
“No, sir! I wish I had rather died.”’ 

Kagawa has two explanations of this remark. In the 
first place, he says, ‘“‘At the outbreak of the war I had felt 
so strongly that if only I could go out into the Pacific and 
die on the cross as might be I 
about reconciliation between the two countries. 


replied, 


Jesus died, it could bring 

My mind 
was full of this vision, and without realizing that the friend 
I was talking to would not understand, I simply said, ‘I 
wish I had rather died.’ I meant really, ‘died on the cross 
of Christ.’ The correspondent then published that I would 
rather die simply because Japan had lost the The 
agony of my heart, however, is not so simple.” 

In the second place, he maintains that he as a Japanese 
could not answer, ‘‘Yes,’”’ to the correspondent’s question 
and keep his following among the people. 


war. 


“If I were one 
who could rejoice over the defeat of my own country,” he 
says, “the Japanese public would certainly have revolted 
against me and all our Christian activities would have been 
stopped.”’ 


Offers Written Explanation 

He explains his attitude a bit 
statement: “The war ended at 
plete surrender. However, 
defeated. 
had won 


more fully in a 
Japan made 
I am not glad that Japan was 
Only I could not have been happy either if Japan 
the war. I have been to China to express my 
repentance to her people, and I wish I could express my 


wriiten 


last. a com- 


repentance to the American people too. The moral de- 
generation of the Japanese people has been tremendous. I 
think if we ever had won the war with this moral deteriora- 
tion among the people the whole of Asia must have been 
thrown into the worst stage of corruption. From this 
point of view there is a definite reason why Japan lost the 
war.” 

Yet, recently, to my question, “Do you think Japan 
is better off under the occupation than she was during 
the war?’ he answered unequivocally, ‘‘Yes.”’ 

Kagawa’'s broadcasts at the time of the San Francisco 
Conference were for a special propagandistic purpose, and 
this he was well aware of and agreeable to. Earlier, broad- 
casts from American had identified Kagawa as a likely can- 


didate for heading the government of Japan when the 
Americans invaded the islands. This word ran around 
Tokyo and blackened Kagawa’s reputation greatly. It 


marked him as a dangerous subject in the eyes of the 
military police and the military government. ‘I thought 
I would certainly be given the death penalty as a traitor to 
my own country,” he says. ‘At that critical moment I 
decided to stand up and defend myself against this crooked 
propaganda.”’ 

Therefore, Kagawa did go on the air, and it suited his 
purposes to make clear that he was no friend of the enemy. 
Every Saturday during UNCIO he broadcast from Radio 


Tokyo wishing success to the conference, but chiding the 
United Nations on the folly of trying to set up a peaceful 
world around a few large armies, and expressing clearly 
that he could never agree to an Allied colonization of Japan. 

All this record has been analyzed again and again. It 
has taken careful interviewing and soul-searching to find 
out exactly what Kagawa’s own explanations of it are. 
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Unexplained, it is doing Kagawa’s reputation no good 
among certain members of the occupation army and the 
foreign press almost to a man. 


Watched By Liberals and Leftists 


But the wartime record is not all of Kagawa’s current 
trouble. He is also being closely watched for his activi- 
ties today. He was asked by Prince Higashi-kuni to be- 
come an adviser to his, the first postwar, cabinet. The 
premier-prince asked him to head an International Peace 
Society and a Moral Uplift Movement. Kagawa believes 
in both these associations and has tried his best to keep 
them spontaneous and free of government’ sponsorship. 
Japanese, more liberal and leftist than Kagawa is, consider 
the two movements as palliatives set up by the reaction- 
aries to save the Tenno system and avert any real revolu- 
tionary changes in Japanese society. Kagawa is quoted all 
the time in support of the Tenno system and as anti-com- 
munist. 

Many Christians here think he should get out of poli- 
tics. His naivete is shown in the unsavory relationship he 
had three months or so ago with Yoshio Kodama, a no- 
torious war-profiteer now in jail as a war criminal. Both 
Kodama and Kagawa were advisers to the Higashi-kuni 
cabinet. That was the first meeting of the two men. Ko- 
dama approached Kagawa with a repentant spirit and 
wanted to turn over a new leaf. He has given away much 
of his money and was instrumental in carrying out the 
emperor’s cease-fire orders last August. Kagawa argues 
that these actions prove Kodama’s sincerity, but most To- 
kyoites feel that Kodama’s change of heart came a little 
too late. Kagawa says that he scarcely knows Kodama, 
but that both were advisers to Higashi-kuni and both 
spoke together on one occasion from the same platform at 
a rally of the International Peace Society. 

This current position of Kagawa in the turbulent Japan- 
ese politics of today, plus his wartime record of state- 
ments, are the factors which are raising the criticism of 
him here. 

Kis Anti-Militarist Activities 


What Kagawa’s critics fail to recognize is the other half 
of the story. Kagawa had no standing in Japan during the 
war so far as the persons in power were concerned. He 
joined none of their patriotic organizations. He was twice 
taken into custody by the military police, once in Kdbe 
when he attempted to break the ban which had been put 
upon him against public speaking, and again in Tokyo 
when he was kept for nine days of questioning. These 
events took place in 1943. The army published tracts 
against Kagawa and distributed them among troops. On 
one occasion when he was scheduled to appear in Kama- 
kura, near Yokohama, a pastor distributed handbills against 
him for his pacifism. He was not allowed to preach pub- 
licly except in his own pulpit in the suburbs of Tokyo. 
When he went out to speak he lectured on science and 
mathematics, ‘‘and slipped in a little religion on the side.”’ 
All over Japan I have picked up stories of little inci- 
dents in which Kagawa's part in anti-militarist activities 
was evident. 

He did not choose martyrdom. Rufus Jones once told 
Kagawa that courses one 
was to oppose the war and go down a martyr, the other 
was to yield as little as possible and stay alive to bear the 
burdens of the church. Kagawa chose the latter. The 
church in Japan produced no real last-ditch resisters dur- 
ing the war. The pacifists here did not hit the war squarely 
where it touched them, on their own door-steps; 
criticized war as if it were all the enemy's doing. Kagawa’s 
answer to this is that the church is too small in Japan 
and was already being squeezed by the government. If it 
had resisted further, it would have been obliterated as it 
was in 1600. 

But 


there were two open to him, 


they 


because he was not a martyr, we should not be 
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blind to the fact that his record against war is about as 
good as most patriotic Japanese who are coming back into 
the government now as liberals. Kagawa realizes now that 
he was misled by the information he received. With the 
free flow of news which followed the occupation, he has 
brought himself up-to-date on just how idealistic the Co- 
prosperity Sphere was. But he still argues that domina- 
tion by America will not bring peace to the Orient, he has 
preached to American servicemen that moral degradation 
among the Japanese caused their downfall and that simi- 
lar moral degradation among the Americans can also cause 
theirs, and he has said in public, ‘‘Even America, the glori- 
ous victor, may fall some day if she neglects the humble, 
serving spirit of Jesus Christ.” 
Relief and Rehabitation Service 

Perhaps the most convincing argument in Kagawa's favor 
which many critics are overlooking is the stream of good 
works which is proceeding from his office for the relief 
and rehabilitation of the country. Cooperative societies 
on Rochdale principles are springing up everywhere, he 
is speaking all the time to masses of people trying to in- 
spire them to independence and democracy and industry, he 
has set up a watch repair factory with workers recon- 
verted from military precision instrument plants, he is 
chairman of the united Protestant postwar relief commit- 
tee and has plans for 100 feeding stations in Tokyo alone, 
is experimenting with bean-pulp and acorns for emergency 
food, he is joining the faculty at Doshisha University again 
for part-time teaching, is active in the All Farmers Co- 
operatve Union and the newly formed Cooperative Party, 
and has lectured to the imperial household on cooperatives 
and Christianity. 

Kagawa became too nationalistic during the 
his motives were sincere. 
political 
thing to 


war, but 
He felt, with more naivete than 
awareness, that his nation was doing the right 
free Asia from Western imperialism. And he 
permitted himself unwisely to be used for propaganda pur- 
poses. But naive judgments are sometimes surprisingly 
fresh, and it doesn’t hurt the world at all to hear the cry 
of this Oriental for freedom, for cooperation, for an end 
to brutality and war. Nor to watch him today in the midst 
of a calendar-full of good works. 
(Copyright, 1946, by R. N.S.) 


TheDeacon’s Diary 


NE OF OUR YOUNG LADIES was going to marry a 
Catholic but she insisted that her pastor, Brother 
Mitchell, should have a part in it. They agreed to 

have both the pastor and the priest. When all was ready 
the pastor motioned to the priest to begin. This Father 
Murphy proceeded to do by asking the groom if he had 
been married before. Receiving a negative reply he then 
asked the bride the same question and receiving a like reply, 
went ahead with the ceremony. 
turn. Brother Mitchell 


Then it became the pas- 
said, “I liked the father’s 
service very and I will follow it.’’ He asked the 
groom “Have you EVER been married wue- 
fore’? and got NO for an answer. Then he asked the bride 
the same query and again got NO for an answer. “Now 
as you both have NEVER been married before I will marry 
you,”’ and he did. 


tors 
much 
the question, 


* * * 


A Sunday school missionary, putting up for the night 
in the Kentucky hills, was struck by the queer names of 


the numerous children. He asked the mother the reason 


for all the odd names. She said her husband had taken 
all the good names for the dogs of which the yard was 
full. 


A. L. MAXWELL. 


Lexington, Mo. 
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EDITORIAL 





Among Our Most Urgent Needs 


Twice in the past year we have sought 
to focus the attention of the church 
upon one of our most pressing needs. 
In our July 2 issue we underscored the 
fact that while we have many good 
plans, we have no total church program 
and no group within the denomination 
charged with its over-all promotion. We 
suggested as an urgent need “an inde- 
pendent committee composed of about 
fifteen of the ablest people in the 
church, a committee majoring in re- 
search and study, in discussion and 
planning, in recommendation and edu- 
eation, marking out significant goals of 
advance and helping to move the 
church along the way of Christian 
progress.”’ 

A survey of some of the denomi- 
nations was made in our September 24 
issue, showing 
this regard by a 


what is being done in 
few of the leading 
churches of the _ nation. All these 
churches, we saw, had a committee 
or agency similar to the committee 
which we had suggested. In the lighi 
of their best experience, we suggested 
that our most adequate agency would 
probably take the form of a committee 
organized along the lines of the South- 
ern Baptist executive committee with 
its specified powers, delivering to the 
church at stated periods such studies 
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and projecting such challenging pro- 
grams of action as those aevised by the 
Methodist Council of Bishops. 

Now we have turned to a number 
of leading ministers throughout our 
Assembly, asking, “What do you think 
about this need? Please give your re- 
action to our suggestion as presented 
September 24.” 


Their replies are as follows: 


“In Lexington Presbytery we have 
a central committee, Presbytery’s Work 
Committee, which plans and coordinates 
the many activities of the presbytery. 
We have found this the most effective 
move that we have made in recent years, 
It reduces friction, saves lost motion, 
and gives aggressive leadership to the 
work. It seems to me that the General 
Assembly needs such a planning com- 
mittee, with larger scope and greater 
power than the present Stewardship 
Committee.”—J. J. Murray, Minister, 
Lexington, Va., Moderator of the Synod 
of Virginia. 


“This suggestion can mean much to 
our church. We need a committee to 
plan for the church as a whole. Its 
sole function should be to present ideas, 
plans and recommendations to the Gen- 
eral Assembly for the church at large. 
All of us are interested in our church 
as a denomination, but each has a par- 
ticular job to do, and we are so busy 
at it that no one has a comprehensive 
view of our church’s opportunity at 
large. Those selected in this capacity 
should be in such positions and of such 
abilities that all personal and local in- 
terests will be made secondary to the 
general interest and that a real strategy 
will develop by which our denomination 
will meet the opportunities of today 
wisely and_ efficiently.”"——Hunter B. 
Blakeely, President, Queens 
Charlotte, N. C. 


College, 


“IT am more and more impressed with 
the suggestion that we need a strong 
central committee composed of the 
ablest people in our church to make a 
thorough study of the program of our 
church and its agencies and to point 
out failures and plan strategic advances, 
Such a committee, with interim power, 
is much needed. No matter how cfti- 
cient separate committees may be there 
is always some overlapping. I can see 
great possibilities for the work of such 
a group.’—Rodnald S. Wilson, Minister, 
Winchester, Va. 


“There is no doubt in my mind that 
our Southern Church is failing to meet 
constructively the vital problems of our 
day. While the world goes to pieces at 
the seams, we shift commas in the 
Book of Church Order. In a time of 
organized enterprise in every field, our 
agencies are moving in independent and 


often conflicting directions of policy, 
and the past few General Assemblies 
have been characterized by an ad- 


mirable concern for the world’s condi- 

total lack of program to 
that concern. There is no 
dearth in our church of individuals with 
a comprehensive social outlook. What 


tion, but a 
implement 
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we must do, if our church is to make 
any contribution worthy of its history, 
is to utilize these people in the plan- 
ning of an over-all program for our 
church in the Atomic Age. There must 
be a committee that is strong enough 
in its personnel and in the power that ig 
delegated to it to set the ineffectual and 
bewildered feet of our church upon a 
path of constructive Christian states- 
manship.’’—B. Frank Hall, Minister, 
Central Church, St. Louis, Mo. 

“Your ‘See Their Banners GO’ study 
last September 24 gave a brief resume 
of what other denominations are doing 
about a total program for the church. 
You also spoke of what many of our 
ablest churchmen feel is a growing need 
of the Presbyterian Church, US, today, 
the need for ‘an independent committee 

majoring in research and study 

marking out significant goals of 
advance.’ You are right. The time has 
come for us to think and act in terms 
of a total program. To implement such 
an idea we need a committee that has 
the independence, power and functions 
of which you speak. Why not give the 
present Stewardship Committee the in- 
dependence and the power to do the 
job? Let’s hear more on this subject.” 
—Emmett B. McGukin, Minister, First 
Church, Knoxville, Tenn. 

“There is a definite need for somes 
executive group committed to a study 
of the needs of our church as a whole 
and a direction of the church’s various 
agencies. Some such committee of our 
Assembly would be helpful in ordering 
the work of our church so as to avoid 
duplication and in directing the total 
program of work in a comprehensive 
fashion. Our home mission and re- 
ligious education advancement has been 
fine during the past few years. Per- 
manency and continued expansion will 
be insured, however, only if there is a 
well-balanced reinforcement throughout 
all the committees and agencies of the 
church. An Assembly’s executive com- 
mission would be a very fine organ to 
aid in the accomplishment of this work. 
Any fear of centralization that may be 
raised by such an idea will be quickly 
allayed if we realize that the work of 
all commissions is subject to review 
and correction by the commissioning 
body.’—C, Lloyd Arehart, Minister, 
Dunbar, W. Va. 

“You made one of the most church- 
man like suggestions I have seen in 
many a long day in your issue of Sep- 
tember 24. Editorially in that 
issue you challenged the church to set 
up an over-all committee which would 
study the whole program of our de- 
nomination and mark out paths of ad- 
vance. This would be a research com- 
mittee which would plan a total pro- 
gram for the entire denomination. Our 
executive committees of necessity must 
focus their attention upon their own 
special responsibilities and, therefore, 
cannot do this larger task. It is my hope 
that every presbytery will overture the 
General Assembly to make such a for- 
ward move.”—aAnsley C. Moore, Minis- 
ter, Government Street Church, Mobile, 
Ala. 
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“There is a crying need in our church 
for a small committee to coordinate all 
the work of the denomination and ta 
plan over and above all the excellent 
executive committees now already over- 
worked in their own definite jobs. This 
committee should be representative of 
the entire church, geographically. It 
should likewise be representative of 
the entire church, so far as the work 
of the Christian Church is concerned. It 
would be wise to have its members 
chosen largely, if not altogether, out- 
side the group of church leaders already 
tied up in the mind of the denomination 
with particular phases of the church 
program. I believe such a committee 
would inspire the whole membership of 
the church and give added zeal to all 
parts of the work.’’—Charles Haddon 
Nabers, Minister, First Church, Green- 
ville, S. C. 


GUEST EDITOR 


Episcopal Weekly Asks 
For Ecumenical Mission 

Many church papers have been com- 
menting on the proposal made in these 
columns three weeks ago for a commis- 
sion of representative Christian leaders 
to proceed immediately to Japan in an 
effort to present Christianity to the Jap- 
anese people in the most impressive 
manner, All the comments we have 
seen have been in favor of the idea. 
Some suggestions for enlargement of the 
undertaking, with a view to increasing 
its effectiveness, have been advanced. 
Of these, one of the wisest, it seems to 
us, comes from the Living Church. This 
weekly, which is generally regarded as 
the voice of the Anglo-catholic wing of 
the Episcopal Church, strongly supports 
the proposal for sending such a commis- 
sion to Japan, but makes this suggestion 
for bringing it into being: 

Let the mission be a truly ecumenical 
and world-wide one, not confined to 
American Christians, or even citizens of 
the United States. In addition to Ameri- 
cans, let it include British, Russian and 
Chinese Christians, and representative 
Christian leaders from Germany and 
Italy, France, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, India, and elsewhere. Let it in- 
clude Anglicans, European Protestants, 
Eastern Orthodox and Christians of the 
so-called ‘“‘younger churches” of the Far 
East, as well as North American Pro- 
testants and Latin Americans. Ideally, 
of course, Roman Catholics should be 
included, but practically, they would ex- 
clude themselves, ’ 

Only one body is in a position to 
sponsor such a truly ecumenical mission 
—the World Council of Churches. And 
we believe the World Council should 
seriously consider doing so. A truly 
world-wide mission, sponsored by the 
World Council and with emphasis on 
ecumenicity, not on nationalism or de- 
nominationalism, would be free of any 
suggestion that it is an attempt by a 
victorious power or group of powers to 
force its religion on a defeated nation. 
And _ possibly—just possibly, in the 
providence of an omnipotent God—such 
a mission might lead to the inaugura- 
tion of a truly ecumenical Christianity 
in Japan. Certainly it would be a mag- 
nificent and inspiring step in that direc- 
tion.—The Christian Century. 
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LOVE WHICH ENEMIES? 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“I say unto you, Love your enemies.” 
Matthew 5:44. 

THE WORLD IS AWAITING the day 
when the followers of Christ shall begin 
to take seriously his command, Love 
your enemies.’”’ So writes Dr. John A. 
MacLean in a letter to this paper, Jan- 
uary 21. He goes on to suggest that 
American Christians contribute to the 


rebuilding of the cities of Nagasaki and’ 


Hiroshima, devasted by our atomic 
bombs. Such a proposal is startling; 
the fact that it should be so is a sad 
commentary on our Christianity. 

Nevertheless, the proposal has evoked 
widespread and unexpected enthusiasm. 
On the other hand, a mind which is sin- 
cerely Christian by intention might 
pause to ask some questions before 
yielding to enthusiasm for a plan so ex- 
traordinary. Does this not involve 
direct criticism of our own army’s 
methods of making war, and is it not 
therefore an unpatriotic act? Is this an 
action which will be understood and ap- 
preciated by the pagan mind, or will 
it only bewilder Orientals, our late 
friends and enemies alike? And is it 
really Scriptural?—that is to say, ought 
we not to rebuild the cities the Japanese 
destroyed before we lend any aid to the 
Japanese themselves? 

For a Christian the last question is 
more important than the other two. 
Leaving the others therefore for perhaps 
later consideration, let us ask what the 
teaching of Scripture actually is. Is it 
true that Scripture commands us to be 
selective when we love our enemies? 
Shall we take care of all our Christian 
enemies first and only then look after 
our non-Christian enemies? Shall we 
expend our benevolent energies only on 
such of our late enemies as may be of 
the “household of the faith’? In other 
words, when it comes to putting the 
principle of love into practice, shall we 
Zo armed with a catechism or a church 
membership list, to find out whom we 
shall help first? Are only Christians 
to be the practical objects of Christian 
love? 

Not by any means. All known ver- 
sions of the Sermon on the Mount read 
simply, ‘“‘Love your enemies.” Jesus 
himself explained what he meant. “That 
ye may be sons of your Father who is 
in heaven; for he maketh his sun to rise 
on the evil and the good, and sendeth 
rain on the just and the unjust.’ The 
model for the Christian is none lower 
than God (Matt. 5:48), and God’s ex- 
ample is made so clear by Jesus that 
we cannot possibly miss it. Does God 
make his sun to rise on the household 
of faith first? Does he send rain on the 
elect only? 

WHEN JESUS HIMSELF went about 
doing good, did he confine himself to 
those of his own faith? Did he with- 
hold his confidences from the woman of 
Samaria till he could first speak with 


all the women of Israel? Did he refuse 
to heal a Samaritan leper till he had 
first healed the lepers of his own people? 
In fact, Jesus was once put out of his 
own synagogue for reminding his con- 
gregation that Elijah and Elisha had 
called down the blessings of heaven on 
certain persons who were not Israelites. 
No doubt that bewildered the audience 
at Nazareth, It certainly shocked them. 

Nevertheless, Jesus, at the cost of his 
life, went on insisting that God’s love 
is not selective. He said, ‘‘Do good to 
them that persecute you.’’ Does this 
imply that we are to be good to our per- 
secutors only if their faith is the same 
as ours? On the contrary, the very fact 
that they do persecute us would suggest 
that they are outside the household of 
the faith. Jesus went on—‘If ye love 
them that love you, what reward have 
ye?”’ As Moffatt translates in the next 
verse, ‘‘What is special about that?” 

If we look to St. Paul, we find a reflec- 
tion of the same un-selective, unques- 
tioning outpouring of love. True, he 
says, ‘‘Let us work that which is good 
toward all men, and especially toward 
them that are of the household of the 
faith.” (Gal. 6:10.) But this does not 
mean making non-Christians stand aside 
till you have attended to all the Chris- 
tians. The word “especially” does not 
mean first of all but most of all. Else- 
where, for example, Paul says, ‘‘Let the 
elders that rule well be counted worthy 
of double honor, especially those who 
labor in the Word and in teaching.’ 
(1 Tim. 5:17.) This surely cannot mean 
that we are to honor all the teaching 
elders before we honor any non-teaching 
elder. The word ‘especially’? means 
with special emphasis, not exclusively. 
Paul says also, “If thine enemy hunger, 
feed him.” (Rom. 12:20.) Does this 
mean “thy Christian enemy’? To ask 
the question is to answer it. ‘Overcome 
evil with good,”’ he says again. 

THE WHOLE POINT of Christian 
love toward enemies, as it is presented 
to us in the New Testament, is that the 
enemies are not of the household of the 
faith. We are not yet God-like when we 
are selective. We begin to bear the 
Father’s likeness when there is some- 
thing in our behavior which reflects that 
great saying, ‘‘God commendeth his own 
love toward us, in that, while we were 
yet sinners, Christ died for us.” 
(Romans 5:8.) Yes, if the appeal is to 
Scripture, let us have no doubts about 
it. For those who draw their inspira- 
tion from the Gospels, from Christ and 
from his apostles, love must know no 
exceptions. To contribute to the res- 
toration of that which we have ourselves 
destroyed, to care for the fatherless and 
the widows in their affliction without 
requiring their signature on a creed— 
this is to take the Scripture off the shelf 
and to show it as indeed the Living 
Word. 
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Paul F. Bobb, Box 297, Navy Relief So- 


ciety, Long Beach 1, Calif. 
David A. Bowles, 314 Adams St., Fay- 
4 etteville, N. C. 


KR. E. Carroll, 657 Thalia St., Laguna 
Beach, Cal. 
Howard C. Cobbs, 4313 Chamberlayne 
AVAILABLE CHAPLAINS , ; 
as Ave., Apt. 1, Richmond 22, Va. 





At the present time the following chap- : ” 7 
lains are pata fe for calls: Marlin BR. Curry, 219 S. Main St., Farm- 


: rille, Va. 
le .. Alexander, 220 Sycamore Rd., V ’ aie 
I = b= n ; ae ag ' J. W. Dickson, Jr., 1018 N. Main St., An- 
zexington, ¥. 
: . aerso a 
tugene Alexander, Broadway, N. ©. se “We tk D ett, Navy Personnel 
F . 7 Hill St., Thomasville, arsha - Doggett, Nav} : 
Set i Sep. Cts., Great Lakes, Il. 
wa BR. Bittinger, U. S. Naval Air Sta VWaft A. Franklin, Box 156, Columbus 
: ‘ . © ey 4 ‘ Army Air Field, Columbus, Miss. 


PEACE COLLEGE 


y yi last two years of high school. Also special 
wt TAS eee eonomics, and commercial subjects. 
Applications for 1946-1947 session should be made now. 
For catalogue, write William C. Pressly, President, Peace College, Raleigh, 
Nerth Carolina. 


New Orleans. 











1849—AUSTIN COLLEGE—1946 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 
A Strong Liberal Arts College Dedicated to the extension cf the Church 
through Christian Education. You are invited to share in its work. 


W. B. GUERRANT, President. 








QUEENS COLLEGE 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Believes that 
Culture and scholarship should be 
combined with Christian faith. 


Dr. Hunter B. Blakely 





President 








1776 HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE 1946 


Hampden-Sydney, Va. . 


© Founded to Preserve the Liberties of God-fearing Men 


© Has Labored Through the Years to Train Leaders of 
Church and State 


* Today Recognized as One of the Foremost Liberal Arts 
Colleges 


EDGAR G. GAMMON, President 








SOUTHWESTERN 


The College of the Mississippi Valley 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


At Southwestern, ‘‘Education is more than a fact-finding ex- 
perience, it is a life-building process.’’ 


For information and literature address 


The Registrar. 
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L. G. Gebb, 102 2nd Ave., Sebring, Fla, 

Malcolm W. Graham, Kt. 3, Pelzer, §& ¢, 

John H. Harper, 526 W. Chestnut St, 
McComb, Miss. 

Thomas B. Hoover, 1500 17th Ave. §, 
Nashville 4, Tenn. 

¢. Logan Landrum, USN Personnel Sep, 
Ctr., Charleston, S. C. 

M. J. MeChesney, 1429 Jackson St, 
Charleston 1, W. Va. 

Carlyle A. MeDonald, 132 N. Washing- 
ton St., Winchester, Va. 

John C. Neville, Montreat, N. C. 

Wm. 8S. Porter, Elliott, S. C. 

Richard R. Potter, 511 Hardendorf Ave. 
N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 

Stafford M. Query. Bedford, Va. 

Stuart MeC. Rohre, 336 Corona Ave., San 
Antonio 2, Texas. 

Chas. M. Robinson, Jr., 1412 Genl. Lee 
Ave., Fayetteville, N. C. 

K. C. Searight, USN Trng. & Dist. Ctr, 
Shoemaker, Cal. 

Julian W. Spitzer, 1537 Edgewood Ave. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

John E. Stauffer, Fort Valley, Ga. 

Edgar L. Storey, Jr.. RFD 2, Hatties- 
burg, Miss. 

Wm. K. Thompson, 3215 Obispo, Tampa 
6,, Fla. 

Wm. W. Travis, Naval Air Sta., Mem- 
phis 15, Tenn. 

Edmund Viser, 206 Edgewood Drive, 
West Palm Beach, F'la. 

Henry L. Willis, 3220 W. Grace St. 
Richmond, Va. 

Howard M. Wilson, Glade Spring, Va. 

Ss, S. Wiley, Temporarily at Davis and 
Elkins College, Elkins, W. Va. 

Elmer D. Wood, Box 77, S. L. IL, La- 
fayette, La. 


Chaplains taking refresher courses, open 
to calls very soon: 


At Wnion Seminary, Richmond 22, Va.: 
Ben F. Brown, C. D. Denham, Jack T. 
Goodykoontz, Graham G. Lacy, James F. 
Merrin, Archie C. Ray, R. G. Wickersham. 

Clyde H. DuBose, Princeton Theological 
Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 

A. M. Gregg, 1281 Middlesex Ave., N. 
E., Atlanta, Ga. 

Wm. T. Manson, 35061/2 Park Ave. 
Richmond, Va. 

J. P. G. Moffett, 35 Stuyvesant Ave, 
Arlington, N. J. 

L. L. O’Connor, Box 477, Marlin, Texas. 

John H. Smith, 2310-A Floyd Ave., Rich- 
mond, Va. 


CHAPLAINS WHO HAVE ACCEPTED 
WORK 


In addition to those previously listed: 


H. Hoover Bear, Herndon-Floris group, 
Herndon, Va. 

John S. Bennett, United Church, Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. 

Chas. K. Douglas, Bethel Church, Wal- 
terboro, S. C. 

Jonathan Edwards, Allezheny-Gormania 
group, Kitzmiller, Md. 

Harry A. Fifield, Westminster Church, 
Lynchburg, Va. 

R. 0. Flinn, Jr., Carrollton, Ga. 

A. L, Jamison, Faculty, Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

John K. Johnston, Estill, S. C. 

Cecil B. Lawter, associate pastor, First 
Church, Montgomery, Ala. 

David M. Morrison, Covenant Church, 
Lowell, N. ¢C. 

R. L. Nelson, Tatnall Square Church, 
Macon, Ga, 

David I. Rees, First Church (USA), 
Waynesburg, Pa. 

James L. Russell, Lee Park and Turner 
Churches, Monroe, N. C. 


James Salango, Hinton, W. Va. 
Charles A. Sheldon, Monroeville, Ala. 
Cothran G, Smith, Christiansburg, Va. 
John B, Smith, Navasota, Texas. 
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RADIO 








Marshall C. Dendy 


As the third preacher in the current 
series, Dr. Dendy has announced as 
his sermon topic for March 31, ‘‘Man’s 
First Quest.’’ He is pastor of the First 
Church, Orlando, Fla. The Presby- 
terian Hour is at 8:30 A. M. (EST). 


Stations Carrying the Broadcast 


ALABAMA: Birmingham WBRC, Mont- 
gomery WSFA * ARKANSAS: Hot Springs 
KTHS, Siloam Springs KUOA * FLORIDA: 
Jacksonville WJAX, Miami, WIOD, Or- 
lando WDBO * GEORGIA: Atlanta WSB, 
Macon WMAZ, Savannah WTOC * * KEN- 
TUCKY: Louisville WHAS * LOUISIANA: 
Baton Rouge WJBO, New Orleans WDSU, 
Sh »>veport KWKH * Maryland: Balti- 
more WBAL * MISSISSIPPI: Columbus 
WCBI, Jackson WSLI * MISSOURI: Kan- 
sas City WDAF * NORTH CAROLINA: 
Asheville WWNC, Raleigh WPTF, Wins- 
ton-Salem WSJS, Charlotte WSOC * OK- 
LAHOMA: Bartlesville KWON, Oklahoma 
City KOMA * SOUTH CAROLINA: Charles- 
ton WSCS, Columbia WIS, Spartanburg 
WSPA * TENNESSEE: Knoxville WNOK, 


Memphis WREC * TEXAS: Amarillo 
KGNC, Corpus Christi KWBU, Dallas 
WFAA, Houston KPRC, San _ Antonio 


WOAI * VIRGINIA: Norfolk WTAR, Rich- 
mond WRVA, Roanoke WDBJ. 


Eight Sundays, March 17 - May 5, 8:30 
A. M. (EST). 


Five Southern Presbyterians In - 
Statement Against Conscription 


Five Southern Presbyterians are in- 
cluded in a list of 150 leaders in the 
fields of religion, education, labor, and 
agriculture who have joined in an ap- 
peal to President Truman that the 
United States join with other members 
of the United Nations Organization in 
outlawing military conscription. The 
Statement declares that conscription is 
no protection for national security and 
“is based on obsolete notions of war- 
fare and has little relevance to the 
atomic age.’’ 


Laymen who signed include President 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


Frank P. Graham, of the University of 
North Carolina, and J. L. Blair Buck, 
director of Teacher Education for the 
Commonwealth of Virginia, Richmond. 
Ministers who joined in the appeal are 
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President Frank H. Caldwell, of Louis- 
ville Presbyterian Seminary; President 
John R. Cunningham, of Davidson Col- 
lege, and John H. Marion, Jr., Grace 
Covenant Church, Richmond. 











One of these regular 
INCOME CHECKS for LIFE 
for Yourtsel - for Another 

on Jointly 


And .... at the same time .... your invested funds be- 
come a GIFT to Foreign Missions, thus making it possible 
for you to both invest and give in one transaction. 


Annuity rates range from 2’ to 7%, based on age of the 


recipient. 


Payments are made semi-annually. The in- 


come does not shrink nor fluctuate—the rate never 
changes. Certain income tax exemptions are allowed on 
both principal and income. Your money becomes a Liv- 
ing Investment in Foreign Missions. 


For full and detailed information about the many attrac- 
tive features of Annuity Gifts, write to 


Curry B. HEARN, TREAS. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF FOREIGN MISSIONS, 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U. S. 


P. O. Box 330, Nashville 1, Tenn. 
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Rabun Gap-Nacoochee 
School 
Rabun Gap, Ga, 
GEO. C. BELLINGRATH, President 
The Best in High School Education. 








Let First and Merchants, a bank for 
all the people, help you solve your 
banking problems. Come to any of 


our three offices. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


JOHN M. MILLER, JR.,, 
Chairman of the Board 
H. HITER HARRIS, 
President 
Capital and Surplus Six Million Dollars 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 





DID YOU KNOW 





—that there are approximately 
10 Southern Baptists for every 
Southern Presbyterian 





By R. L. ST. CLAIR ? 




















GREENBRIER 
COLLEGE 


Two years college prepara- 
tory and two years stan- 
dard college work. Founded 
1812. Art, Music, Dramatic 
Art, Secretarial. Excep- 
tional social, recreational 
advantages. Modern fire- 
proof dormitory. 


FRENCH W. THOMPSON, PRESIDENT 
Dept. PO, Lewisburg, West Virginia 





THERE IS MORE FOOD VALUE PER PENNY IN YOUR 
BOTTLE OF MILK THAN IN ANY OTHER SINGLE FOOD 


Virginia Dairy Company 


‘‘The Home of Better Milk’’ 











T. Garnett Tabb 


Thos. W. Brockenbrough 


Tabb, Brockenbrough & Ragland 


General Insurance 
1101 East Main Street, Richmond, Virginia 


Stuart Ragland 


Phone 2-0546 











Make Application Now 


For Summer 


Civilian students with 


F. W. Hengeveld 


and Fall Terms at 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 
Veterans with previous attendance given first consideration 


Davidson 


heritage given second priority 


Registrar 











ACCIDENT and SURGICAL 


FEES INSURANCE 


Our Policies are the most liberal and comprehensive 
obtainable, clear cut and free from technicalities. 


That's why more than 130,000 have been sold in 


Virginia alone. 


LICENSED AND SUPERVISED BY VIRGINIA BUREAU OF INSURANCE 
Home Office 
Richmond 20, Va. 


1300 W. Main St., 











“VIRGINIA’S LEADING HOSPITALIZATION COMPANY” 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


EDUCATIONAL SECRETARY 

Samuel B. Lapsley, minister at Bed. 
ford, Va., has announced “to his con. 
gregation his acceptance of the pogi. 
tion of educational secretary on the stag 
of the Executive Committee of Home 
Missions in Atlanta. In two recent 
years of the Home Mission Emergency 
Fund Campaign Mr. Lapsley has served 
as director of this work. 








HANGES 


J. Martin Singleton from Pasadena, 
Texas, to First church, Brownsville, 
Texas, 121 S. E. Washington. 

Walter L. Brown, III, from Sandston, 
Va., to the pastorate of the Mexico, 
Mo., church. 

John P. Minter from New Haven, 
Conn., to Taft, Texas. 

J. W. Hogshead from Wilmington 
Del., to Hancock, Md. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Wm. F. Mansell from Washington, 
D. C., to Camden, Miss., on leave ot 
absence for a few months for con 
valescence from recent illness. Mr. 
Mansell is pastor of Washington’s Cen- 


tral Church. 


EVANGELIST 


Roger P. Melton, former army chap- 
lain now at 932 Anderson Avenue, 
Bristol, Tenn., announced at the recent 
Union Seminary alumni meeting his 
availability for evangelistic work. 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT 

When Ben L. Rose was installed a 
pastor of the Central Church, Bristol, 
Va., recently, President Ben R. Lacy, 
his uncle, of Union Seminary, preached 
the installation sermon. In his intro- 
ductory remarks he pointed out ser 
eral amazing parallels between himself 
and the new Bristol pastor: both are 
named for Benjamin Rice Lacy; both 
are graduates of Davidson College and 
Union Seminary; both served for three 
years in a home mission field in eastern 
North Carolina, at the end of which 
time both were commissioned chap- 
lains in the U. S. Army; Dr. Lacy served 
with the 113th Field Artillery in the 
First World War; Mr. Rose, with the 
113th Mechanized Calvary in the See 
ond World War: on returning to civil 
ian life, both accepted calls to Central 
Presbyterian churches, Dr. 
lanta, Mr. Rose in Bristol. 


Lacy in At 





St. Catherine’s 


An Episcopal country school. Grad- 
uates in leading eastern colleges. Also 
general course. Music and Art. Fire- 
Proof buildings. R‘tding and other out- 
door activities all year. Pool. 
Founded 1890. 


Mrs. Jeffrey R. Brackett, Headmistres* 








Rox 7. Richmond. Va. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


A Nation Demands a King 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR MARCH 31 


I Samuel 8—10; Printed Text: 8:10-22; 9:1-3, 17, 27; 10:1, 24-25 


“It is inevitable that changes should 
occur,” writes Wilbur Smith in Pelou- 
pet's Notes, ‘‘not only in the lives of in- 
dividual men, in large business enter- 
prises, and in the history of cities, but 
also in the life of a nation. . . .” At 
times these changes are so gradual, so 
subtle that one is hardly aware of them; 
at other times the change is so marked 
that one cannot be unconscious of it, 
and yet even here the full consequences 
of the change do not become apparent 
until some time afterward. At times 
there are a series of changes involved; 
at other times there is a single decision 
on which the nation’s future depends. 
We have seen such cases in our own 
generation—in Russia, in Germany, and 
in Japan. 

We come this week to one of the 
crucial decisions in Israel’s history—the 
decision to transform the loosely knit 
confederation of 12 tribes into a king- 
dom “like all the nations.” 


I. The Demand for a King 


For approximately 250 years the 
Children of Israel had lived under the 
rule of the Judges, strong men, or de- 
liverers, who emerged as the occasion 
demanded. No sooner was the strong 
hand of one judge removed than Israel 
utderwent a religious and political de- 
cline, During the whole of this time 
there was no national unity and no real 
administration of justice. As we read 
repeatedly in the Book of Judges: 
Every man did that which was right in 
his own sight.” 

A strong national spirit which was to 
culminate in the empire of David and 
Solomon began to emerge during the 
life time of Samuel, last of the Judges, 
sometimes reckoned with Moses as the 
second founder of the nation. He re- 
vived the ancestral religion, recovered 
Israel’s independence, and established 
for the first time something like a syste- 
matic administration of justice. 


But there came a time when Samuel 


was no longer able to travel through tne 
land and the sons to whom he had dele- 
gated a part of his responsibilities were 
venal and corrupt (like the sons of Eli). 
The responsible leaders of the people, 
hot wishing to go back to the chaotic 
days of the Judges, came to Samuel as 
the one man who possessed the con- 
fidence of the people and asked him to 
choose them a king. To progressive ana 
forward looking people of the times it 
Must have seemed a wise and indeed an 
almost inevitable step, insuring Israel a 
strong national ‘government like all the 
surrounding nations. 

But there was another motive which 


prompted this request and before the 
matter was finally settled, it became 
clear that this latter was the dominant 
motive. When the chief men of the 
nation first appeared before Samuel with 
their request they stressed the inade- 
quacies of the present system (‘‘thou 
art old and thy sons walk not in thy 
ways,’’ 8:5) and barely suggested what 
was in the background of their minds— 
their desire for Israel to be ‘“‘like all the 
nations.’”’ 

Samuel, we read, was displeased at 
their request (8:6). Why? It may be 
that he was hurt at being asked to step 
aside from the position which he had 
occupied (few men realize when the 
time has come for them to retire). Vs. 
8:7 suggests that this was the case. 
But there was much more to it than 
that. He saw what was involved in 
that seemingly harmless desire to be 
“like all the nations.’ As he prayed 
and thought about the matter he recog- 
nized that it was more than a repudia- 
tion of his own rule, it was in fact a 
repudiation of God’s rule, in other words 
a rejection of God’s purpose for the 
nation, ‘‘Evidently the idea had been 
growing in the nation that the surround- 
ing peoples with their military kings, 
resplendent courts, and gaudy display 
were superior to these humble Hebrews 
whose ruler was a plain man of God, 
going about among his people more like 
a national pastor than like a ruler.” To 
be like all the nations involved not only 
having a king, but a court, whose 
pattern of luxury and display would be 
imitated by the ‘‘upper classes,’’ and an 
army, which would enable Israel to play 
its proper role in the unending game of 
power politics. 

Samuel felt it his duty therefore to 
warn the people of the consequences of 
their choice. He pointed out that while 
they might escape, at Jeast temporarily, 
some of the evils of which they com- 
plained, that they would discover before 
long that their choice involved other 
evils which were far greater. In specific 
detail he indicated what it would mean 
in tyranny and in taxes, in the loss of 
personal dignity and independence, and 
that finally there would come the in- 
evitable disillusionment. It meant, he 
revealed, the decay of the primitive 
democracy, and the growth of luxury, 
tyranny, extortion, of court life and a 
feudal nobility (8:11-18). 

But the people would not be dis- 
suaded. They saw only the outward 
trappings, the immediate and short- 
ranged advantages of a strongly cen- 
tralized government, of outward pomp, 
and military power. It becomes clear 
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now that this was the real point of their 
request—they wanted a king with an 
army, that they might become a nation 
like the other nations. 
a king over us.” they said, ‘‘that we also 
may be like all the nations, and that our 
king may judge us, and go out before us 
and fight our battles.’’ 

Uncertain what course to pursue 
Samuel again fell back on prayer, and 
as he prayed his course of action became 
clear as it does so often for us. If he 
refused to appoint a king, the people 
would make their own choice and in 
their present mood, it would certainly 
not be the best one. By choosing the 
right man the consequences which he 
dreaded might be avoided or at least 
delayed. And so Samuel promised to 
do as they had asked. ‘‘And he said 
unto the men of Israel, Go ye every man 
unto his city.’”’ 


fl. The Choice of a King 


There was in the tribe of Benjamin, 
a vigorous, unusually handsome man 
named Saul, who towered a head taller 
than all his neighbors. Physical quali- 
fications were essential for leadership 
in a rude, warlike society, andvare not 
unimportant today (or are they?). 
After his death Saul was praised as the 
roe or gazelle of Israel (II Sam, 1:10 in 
the Hebrew), the emblem of swiftness 
and grace and beauty and power—as we 
say, every inch a king. 

When he appears upon the scene he 
is a young man, that is young for the 
responsibilities which were about to be 
thrust upon him; a short time later he 
has a grown son, so we suppose he was 
about forty years of age. His father 
belonged to one of the outstanding 
families in Benjamin and was a mighty 
man of power, which may mean a 
powerful warrior, or more likely a man 
of great wealth. While modest in esti- 
mating his own powers (9:21; 10:22), 
Saul had been dreaming of deliverance 
from the enemies who were again op- 
pressing the land (this is the signifi- 
cance of 9:19) and was perhaps already 
forming plans for achieving it. It is 
possible that Samuel had observed him 
for some time and had been pleased 
with him, for Ramah, where Samuel 
lived, and Gibeah, Saul’s abode, were 
only a few miles apart. 

Shortly after the leaders of the nation 
had proffered their request for a king, 
Saul, searching for his father’s asses, 
was led to visit the aged prophet. 
Samuel took advantage of the opportu- 
nity to arrange a public banquet, at 
which Saul was given the place of honor. 
When the banquet was over Samuel pro- 
ceeded to commune with Saul on the top 
of the house (where everyone could see 
the honor he paid him, but no one could 
hear their conversation). Here no doubt 
the two men unburdened their hearts 
to each other. 

The next morning Samuel privately 
anointed Saul as the future king of 
Israel and kissed him in token of rever- 
ence and homage. (The ceremonies of 


“We will have — 
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this first recorded coronation are still 
observed in England. The anointing is 
performed by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and the kiss of homage is given 
by the Archbishop, bishops, and 
premier peer of each rank for the rest 
of his order.) Samuel then gave Saul 
three signs which assured him that he 
was acting in accordance with God’s will. 
Saul was deeply moved. ‘‘Henceforward 
he was a new map, filled with new hopes 
and aims, rising to meet the lot that 
awaited him.” Or as the _ inspired 
writer puts it: “God gave him another 
heart.”’ 

Meanwhile Samuel had set in motion 
the machinery which would result in the 
public election of Saul, as first king of 
Israel. The national assembly or ‘‘con- 
gregation of Israel’’ which had made the 
request for a king through its represen- 
tative elders (8:4) was called by Samuel 
to meet in Mizpah, the place where he 
himself had erected an altar in com- 
memoration of his victory over the 
Philistines many years before and which 
was not only thus hallowed by religious 
observance, but revered as the spot 
where the erring people had signalled 
their return to God. Here the new king 
was chosen by lot. According to the 
ideas of the time, this method allowed 
God to make his own choice. Some 
Christians still follow this. method in 
their attempt to discover God’s will. 
The church as a whole, however, has 
not depended upon this method since 
the gift of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost. 
Samuel was supremely confident that 
the man whom God had pointed out 
to him privately would be chosen from 
among all the children of Israel. And 
so it turned out. 

But when the people went to look for 
Saul he could not be found until, after 
careful search, ue was discovered hiding 
among the baggage. ‘Natural feelings 
of modesty and humility prompted Saul 
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to hide himself. He knew already that 
he was the object of God’s choice, but 
he would not appear to court advance- 
ment or in any way put himself forward 
for the royal dignity.’”” The people were 
delighted that the honor had fallen upon 
a person of such imposing presence. 
And Samuel said to all the people, “‘See 
ye him whom the Lord hath chosen that 
there is none like him among all the 
people.” And all the people (that is 
most of them; it appears later that there 
were some dissenters) shouted and said, 
“God save the king.”’ 

Saul proceeded to write the manner 
of the Kingdom in a book. Israel’s first 
king was ‘“‘no irresponsible tyrant, who 
might act as ecaprice or self-interest 
guided, but a constitutional sovereign 
whose conduct was set forth in the 
Mosaic law, and checked and directed 
by the influence of the prophets who 
were the mouthpiece of Jehovah.”’ 

Saul was escorted home by those who 
accepted him as the choice of the Lord, 
but there were certain trouble makers, 
or self-seekers, sons of Belial, who spoke 
disparagingly of him and refused to 
render him the customary homage. Saul 
refused to take notice of this studied 
insult. ‘‘This,’’ says Deane, ‘‘was con- 
summate prudence, Had he shown that 
he heard these murmurs and yet took 
no notice of them, he would at once 
have been accused of pusillanimity; on 
the other hand, if he had punished the 
disaffected, he would have been con- 
sidered cruel and vindictive and would 
have aroused a civil war the results of 
which must have been most disastrous.’”’ 
Very wisely too Saul did not put on any 
kingly airs, but returned to his home in 
Gibeah and continued to work on his 
farm (11:5). During this whole period 
Saul is represented as being modest, 
dutiful, patient and thorough. His 
character is as attractive as his appear- 
ance is compelling. It seemed that 
Samuel had chosen an excellent man for 
Israel’s king. 


The Lesson Applied 


1. There are some choices which are 
decisive for a nation’s future, We have 
seen that illustrated in Israel’s history 
and in the history of many a modern 
nation, including our own. 
ing such choices today? 
they? 


Are we fac- 
It so, what are 
There are some men who insist 
every four years when we elect a new 
President that the wrong choice means 
that America will become communistic 
or fascist. Most of these claims are 
absurd, born out of political hysteria, or 
the cynical manipulation of popular 
prejudice. Nonetheless there are im- 
portant choices which our nation is now 
called upon to make, on which our 
future and the course of our American 
way of life, and it may be the future of 
civilization itself will depend. The ques- 
tion of price controls, of the loan to 
Britain, of the disposition of the islands 
taken from the Japanese, of universal 
military training, of our attitude toward 
Russia and Germany and Japan are all 
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important questions, which should be 
considered in the light of their long- 
range results, of their bearing upon the 
welfare of all the peoples, and not of 
mere political advantage. Perhaps the 
fundamental question is this: Are we 
to play the game of power politics like 
other nations, with a cynical disregard 
for the rights of other peoples, relying 
on our own armed forces, our possession 
of the atomic bomb, extending our im- 
perial system across the Pacific, uphold- 
ing the shaky colonial systems of our 
‘allies,’ or are we to stand for democ- 
racy, the rights of the underdog, the 
good of the common man, the strength- 
ing of world government, the reduction 
and control of armaments, the policy of 
honesty and fair dealing among nations. 
After the first world war the United 
States withdrew into self-righteous iso- 
lation and that choice was a decisive 
one. For the moment, isolationism is 
dead. America is one of the two great 
powers of the world. The future of 
mankind depends upon how we shall 
use our economic power, our political 
power, vur military power. In Samuel’s 
day the people were not willing to listen 
to the warning voice of the prophet. 
Are they more or less willing today? 
What would be the prophet’s advice to 
America? 


2. More important than the system of 
government is the man who guides the 
government. Samuel’s sons brought the 
primitive democracy of Israel into dis- 
repute, Samuel saw the dangers in- 
volved in monarchy, but recognized that 
these dangers might be avoided if the 
right man were chosen as the head of 
the state, Saul began well, but failed 
in the end. Samuel’s worst fears were 
realized during the reign of Solomon. 
The forced labor and the heavy taxation 
required to maintain his luxurious 
court brought about the division of the 
kingdom. One wicked king followed 
another until first Israel and then Judah 
were carried into captivity. 


“Any system of government works 
well if administered by good men, but 
even the best of all possible systems 
fails if administered by the unworthy. 
It was not monarchy which God branded 
with his disapproval, but the evil in the 
hearts of his people which caused them 
to want a king who would lead them not 
in spiritual things but in the fulfilling 
of worldly ambitions. .This is the 
lesson for every generation to ponder. 
The kind of government a nation has is 
not nearly so important as the character 
of the men who administer it.’ 


God give us men! 
demands 
Great hearts, strong minds, true faith, 
and willing hands! 

Men whom the lust of office does not 
kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot 
buy; 

Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor, 

Men who will not lie. 


A time like this 


What would you add to this list of 


qualifications? How can we = secure 


more men of this sort to run for office? 
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BOOK SECTION 
One Who Seeks 


THE PERENNIAL PHILOSOPHY by 
Aldous Huxley. Harper and Bros., New 
york. 312 pages. $3.00. 

The Perennial Philosophy deals with 
the common denominator of the re- 
ligions of the world. Mr. Huxley, the 
prilliant British novelist and essayist, 
has an amazing comprehension of his 
theme. One of the attractive features 
of this book is the large number of quo- 
tations from mystics in various lands. 
The one writer he prizes most highly is 
William Law. The Christian will be re- 
minded of the necessity of the cultiva- 
tion of the devotional life and what it 
means to have fellowship with the 
Father according to our Christian teach- 
ing. Likewise the Christian will meet 
some statements to try his reasoning 
faculties. For example, is this true? 
“For the Christ of the Gospels, lawyers 
seemed further from the Kingdom of 
Heaven, more hopelessly impervious to 
Reality, than almost any other class of 
human beings except the rich. But 
Christian theology, especially that of the 
Western churches, was the product of 
minds imbued with Jewish and Roman 
legalism.”” The chapter headings are 
varied and inviting, such as: Thou Art 
Thou, Religion and Temperament, Grace 
and Free Will, Silence, Emotionalism. 

As you read some of the comments 
the author has to make you have an 
opportunity to seek answers to the ques- 
tions he raises. How could we present 
our faith to such an inquiring mind is a 
natural reaction of the minister reader, 
So here is an exercise for apologetic 
thinking. A writing that will serve to 
jar us out of our routine is worth read- 
ing. We of the Protestant faith believe 
that God is to be worshipped and served 
with the mind and all that is within us. 
During these days when we are aware 
of the strife of ideas we must see afresh 
why our Savior is “The Way, the 
Truth, and the Life.’’ That affirmation 
is strengthenea for us as we meet 
seekers after Reality who have not yet 
known him, and such is Mr. Huxley. 

JAMES W. JACKSON. 

Columbia, S. C. 








WEDDING BELLS. By Dunbar H. 
Ogden. John Knox Press, Richmond. 
382 pages.. 40c each, $4.00 dozen. 

This attractive booklet contains a 
certificate of marriage, the marriage 
service from the Book of Common Wor- 
ship, and six brief, intimate talks by 
the minister of the Napoleon Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New Orleans, to 
couples preparing to be married. The 
discussions are practical and reverent 
and include such topics as sex rela- 
tions, personal development and chil- 
dren. 

D. P. McGEACHY, JR. 
Clearwater, Fla. 
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THE HOLY SPIRIT. By L. T. Wilds, 
John Knox Press, Richmond, Virginia. 
93 pp. §$.75. 

The author of this book is convinced 
that the Holy Spirit is neglected in the 
life of the church and that a Scriptural 
study of the Spirit is one method of re- 
claiming this loss. <A diligent use is 
made of Scripture. Devotional readers 
will find the study edifying. However, 
the author could strengthen the study 
by making use of Biblical criticism, by 
giving attention to the literature in the 
field, especially the Christian classics, 
and by attempting to meet the problems 
which the subject presents to the 
thoughtful mind of today. 

JOHN H. LEITH. 

Nashville, Tenn. 


CALLING MEN TO THE MINISTRY, 
By Hampton Adams. The Bethany 
Press, St. Louis. 160 pages. $1.50. 

This book, written by the pastor of 
Union Avenue Christian Church of St. 
Louis, is timely. It helps meet a need 
for literature prepared for the purpose 
of presenting to young men the appeal 
of the gospel ministry. The author 
covers the subject more completely than 
the current pamphlets that are sent out 
from most of the official boards of the 
Protestant Church. He discusses the 
minister as preacher, pastor, adminis- 
trator, and Christian example, not for- 
getting such important subjects as the 
minister’s wife and the many vicissi- 
tudes of the pastorate. Two of the most 
interesting chapters in the book are the 
first, in which he speaks of the ministry 
*and all that it involves as a life work as 
‘“‘A Moral Equivalent of War,’ and the 
last, which insists that ‘‘The Church 
Must Recruit its Ministry.’’ This book 
deserves study by the ministry of the 
church. It is fine to place in the hands 
of our best young men who should con- 
sider the ministry as a life work. 

EMMETT B. McGUKIN. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 





WE HAVE A BOOK to be off the 
press in the near future: “‘THE PUR- 
POSE OF CHRIST’S SECOND COM 
ING.” In it hell is as long as heaven. 
Price, 50 cents a copy. Order now. 

GOSPEL BAPTIST, INC., 
25 Virginia Street, Bristol, Va. 


Worship Folders 


For special days and general use. Litii- 
ographed on good stock suitable for 
mimeographing. 
Catalog and samples 
Get your copy today! 
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SOLDIER, YOU’RE IT! 
Waldo Nelson. Association Press, New 
York, 1945. 132 pp. $1.00. 

Making a distinction between what is 
described as the wise man’s way of 
knowing (the attempt to arrive at truth 
by pure reasoning) and the common 
sense way of knowing (seeking truth by 
checking theory against experience), the 
author claims to approach the Bible as 
a common sense reader and to offer for 
consideration and testing by others 
meanings which he discovers there. 

In a breezy style (which presumably 
is intended to appeal to the service men 
for whom the book is primarily written) 
the author deals with such topics as 
love, democracy, freedom, prayer, acci- 
dents, the church, and heaven. 

This is not a book to be placed into 
the hands of the uncritical reader, but 
for those who are capable of thinking 
on their own it may prove somewhat 
stimulating and sometimes irritating. 
Some statements will provoke vigorous 
disagreement. 


By Ralph 


It would be interesting to hear a dis- 
cussion of this statement of the author’s 
on page 51: ‘You must learn from Jesus 
how to love the sniper effectively, suc- 
cessfully, even as you kill him’’! To be 
fair to the author, of course, it would 
be necessary to read the whole chapter 
in which the statement occurs so as to 
see the assertion in its context. 

HARMON B. RAMSEY. 

Bluefield, W. Va. 


UNION SEMINARY REVIEW. Winter 
Number 1946. 3401 Brook Road, Richmond 
22, Va., Single copy, 50 cents. 

Articles in the current issue of The 
Review include: “Benjamin Mosby Smith 
as Seminary Professor—The Early Years,” 
by Francis R. Flournoy; “Jesus and His 
Bible,” by Robert E. Speer; “The Chris- 
tology of Paul,” by Ralph G. ‘Turnbull; 
“Apothecary to the Parsons,’ by Bernard 
Ek. Bain. Fifty-three books are reviewed. 


——_ 


Your Book Stores 


The Presbyterian Book Stores 
are operated by the Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication as a 
service to the membership of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. Any 
book in print may be secured from 
them. Supplies for church and 
Sunday school are handled by 
them. Correspondence about your 
special needs and interests will be 
welcomed. Free catalogs upon re- 
quest. Profits are devoted to the 
Religious Education program of 
the Church. 


VAL: 
BOOK STORE 


Richmond 9, Va., or Dallas 1, Tex. 
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A Helpful and Hopeful Awakening! 


All over America men and women are calling for larger support of, and are ex- 
pectantly looking to, the institutions of Higher Christian Education for men and 
women qualified to serve this present age. 


On February 19, 1946, the executive associates of Mr. W. H. Belk, Presbyterian elder 
and leading merchant of Charlotte and of North Carolina, gave to Queens College the 
sum of $150,000 to erect a Chapel on the campus. 


In a stirring editorial in the CHARLOTTE OBSERVER, Dr. Julian Miller praises 
the foresight and liberality of his fellow citizens and gives many reasons which justify 
the wisdom of such a gift: 


“The time has not gone, it is only reasserting itself, for larger emphasis to be placed in the 
thinking of the American people, and especially of those of Christian impulses and interests, 
upon the values of the colleges in which the liberal arts are emphasized. 


‘“‘An education that sharpens the wit, that sensitizes the mind and that caters exclusively 
to the tom-toms of the transitories and temporalities, without consideration of the abiding 
supremacy of the values of personal character, becomes an education that may be more worth- 
less than illiteracy itself. 


“Such an education may give power to life, but it fails to give direction toward which 
that power will be expended and employed for the improvement of the individual so educated 
or for the collective progress of the race. 


“Such an education, utterly secular and soulless in its content, may unimaginably improve 
the means of living, but it leaves unimproved the ends of living. 


‘The education needed in America and in the world today is that which will train young 
men and women in the greatest of all the sciences, that which relates to soul-culture, or that 
which, as in Dante’s mighty word, ‘eternalizes.’ 


“It is from such educated hosts of young men and women who have been educated to BE 
as well as to DO that society has hitherto been saved for all the loftier ends of civilized progress 
which now survive in an age gone mad with its pagan interpretations of life and reality. 


‘‘And to such culture must the community, the state, the nation, the world, all look in the . 


future for that peculiar leadership which will not be as that of the blind leading the blind into 
the deeper ditches of social and moral despair and destitution.”’ 


HOW ARE YOU INVESTING YOUR MONEY? 


If you would make safe and enduring investments, write to the 
College and Seminary of your Synod or to 
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Rev. Wade H. Boggs, D. D., Secretary 
410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky 

















